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embarked on an adventurous career, subduing
Southern India, to end his days as an exemplary
monarch in his own kingdom.
Siva, the third person of the Hindu trinity, is, like
Vishnu, one of the oldest Indian gods.   He was
identified with Rudra, the storm-god of the Vedas.
Originally a personification of nature at her most
dynamic, he came to symbolize in the philosophic
system of the Hindus the destructive forces that
He behind creative evolution.   Siva, an extremely
complex deity, is represented as a naked ascetic;
his ways and deeds better befit a madman.   His
hair is matted, his body smeared with ashes, and he
wears a necklet of scorpions.   He haunts graveyards
and charnel-houses, breaks for no apparent reason
into ecstatic dances, and in the Himalayan monas-
teries practises incredible austerities.   But Siva is
also the god of sensuality, indeed, of lust.   Sivaism
condones, not to say promotes, the most outrageous
orgies, and the god is represented and worshipped
in the form of a linga, i.e. a phallus.   This phallic
emblem which so preposterously shocks the bashful
tourist has a profound significance, an esoteric pur-
port that is invariably misconstrued.   It repre-
sents the death-bringer at one with the creative
principle, the forces of destruction quickening the
generative powers.   Thus the third person of the
trinity is a composite and universal god, in whom all
the seeming contradictions of existence meet and
are reconciled.
Two of Vishnu's avatars, Krishna and Brahma,
took wives unto themselves. Sita the beautiful
was Rama's loyal helpmate and shared his exile;
she was valorous in battle, and faithful to her
husband despite the evil machinations of the King
of Ceylon who coveted her beauty. By Sita Rama